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LONDON CONFERENCE DEADLOCKED 





HE past week at the London Economic Con- 

ference has succeeded only in revealing the 
nature and strength of national differences. Most 
fundamental is the sharp conflict in policy be- 
tween the United States and the handful of Euro- 
pean countries which have remained on the gold 
standard. This conflict came to a head on June 
22 when, apparently resenting criticisms of its 
indecision, the American delegation issued three 
clear-cut declarations of purpose. The first of 
these reiterated Washington’s opposition to cur- 
rency stabilization at the present moment, but 
placed the United States on record as favoring 
“ultimate world-wide stabilization.” Second, in 
further development of this policy a resolution 
was introduced by Senator Couzens calling for a 
“synchronized program of governmental expendi- 
tures in different countries . . . designed to stimu- 
late the natural sources of employment.” As a 
third plank in the American platform, Secretary 
Hull presented a resolution setting forth the ad- 
ministration’s program on tariffs. Among the 
proposals were: (1) the removal of all embargoes, 
import quotas and other arbitrary restrictions of 
trade; (2) reduction of tariffs by means of bila- 
teral or multilateral agreements “‘to a point where 
trade can once more move in a free and normal 
manner’; and (3) care that in making these 
agreements no discriminatory measures are in- 
troduced which would react disadvantageously on 
world trade as a whole. 

Many items on this program have proved wholly 
unacceptable to France and the other gold-stand- 
ard nations. While these countries have been 
forced by the intransigeance of the American 
position to abandon their insistence on immediate 
monetary stabilization, they remain unshaken in 
their belief that such action must precede any 
attempt to solve general economic problems. The 
gold-standard countries are also opposed to a pub- 
lic works program which would necessitate mone- 





tary inflation, as well as to any attack on tariffs 
or quotas which would undermine their ability to 
protect themselves against competitive exports 
from countries with depreciated currencies. 
France in particular resents what it considers an 
unfair attack on its quota system, and has sug- 
gested an immediate truce on quota restrictions 
as an alternative to the American proposal for 
their abolition. There is also reported to be a 
movement under way among the gold-standard 
countries for the negotiation of a series of new 
preferential agreements designed to safeguard 
their markets against a further decline of the 
dollar. 

In contrast with the deadlock over currency 
and trade problems, considerable progress ap- 
pears to have been made toward an agreement 
between the leading wheat-producing states. On 
June 22 it was announced that of the five principal 
exporting countries, four—Argentina, Canada, 
the Soviet Union and the United States—had 
agreed on a two-year plan for the reduction of 
acreage. This project has been temporarily held 
up, however, by the persistent opposition of Aus- 
tralian wheat-growers to any proposal for restric- 
tion of acreage and by the sudden increase in 
wheat prices during the first few days, so that it 
is doubtful whether the plan can be made ac- 
ceptable without modification. 

To many observers, the meager progress made 
thus far at London appears to foreshadow the de- 
feat of proposals for restoring greater freedom 
of trade, and ultimate concentration on efforts to 
devise more effective means for controlling inter- 
national economic activity. It is evident that na- 
tions cannot agree to the reduction of tariffs and 
the removal of trade restrictions until they have 
definite assurance that the fundamental causes 
of the world depression have been removed. Such 
assurance presupposes a complete agreement re- 
garding the restoration of an international mone- 
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tary system, substantial progress toward the lev- 
elling of trade barriers, and resumption of inter- 
national lending. Failing this, progress is not 
impossible, but it obviously must be made along 
lines which are as yet wholly uncharted. 
MAXWELL S. STEWART. 


United States Mediation in Cuba 


The new Roosevelt policy in Cuba scored its 
first victory on June 15, when both the Machado 
government and the A. B. C. revolutionary or- 
ganization—the most militant element in the Op- 
position—accepted Mr. Sumner Welles, Ambas- 
sador of the United States, as mediator of their 
differences. The A. B. C. promised to refrain 
from terroristic activities, but reserved the right 
to withdraw from the negotiations should they be 
unduly prolonged. 

Subsequently all other Opposition groups save 
two—the Menocal Conservatives and the students 
—agreed to the proffered mediation. The stu- 
dents refused the good offices of Mr. Welles on the 
ground that they constituted disguised diplomatic 
intervention and reflected on the sovereignty of 
Cuba. This division of opinion, revealing anew 
the lack of cohesion in the anti-Machado forces, 
does not apparently involve serious danger to the 
success of the negotiations. The government has 
meanwhile given evidence of its own conciliatory 
attitude by releasing a considerable number of 
political prisoners. 

Confidence is generally expressed that media- 
tion will lead to a solution of the present political 
impasse. According to some observers, the pos- 
sible retirement of President Machado is forecast 
by his approval of a plan for immediate constitu- 
tional reform restoring the vice-presidency. The 
President has also announced that political par- 
ties will be permitted to reorganize, and has ap- 
pointed Prof. Howard Lee McBain of Columbia 
University to draft a new electoral law. Consti- 
tutional reform, however, cannot be carried out 
until January 1934 at the earliest, and it is doubt- 
ful whether the Opposition will consent to a truce 
of such duration while the President still remains 
in power. A change in the Executive could be 
effected more expeditiously if Congress granted 
a leave of absence to the President, thus permit- 
ting the Secretary of State to succeed him. In 
either case the President, according to present in- 
dications, would be succeeded by a man “not 
connected with existing party strife,” who would 
hold fair elections in November 1934 for the next 
presidential term. 

Should political peace result from the media- 
tion proposal, Cuba would be free to attack its 
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acute economic problems, including not only the 
development of more satisfactory markets for its 
sugar, but also agrarian reform and possible re. 
vision of the external debt. A peaceful outcome 
of the Cuban conflict would also relieve the United 
States from the apparent necessity of choosing 
between the two alternatives of undertaking 
armed intervention, which would seriously injure | 
American prestige, or permitting Cuba to drift 
deeper into anarchy and chaos. 

CHARLES A. THOMSON. | 
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an analysis of the working of parliamentary government 
and an explanation of the leading political issues. 
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An admirable study of Americans in Mexico. 


Survey of International Affairs, 1931, by Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee, assisted by V. M. Boulter. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1932. $6.00 


As in previous years, this covers the field of happen- 
ings of international importance. It is divided into sec- 
tions on the world crisis; financial affairs; disarmament; 
and general European and Far Eastern events, supple- 
mented by a chronology of events end treaties in 1931. 


Documents on International Affairs, 1931, by John W. 
Wheeler-Bennett, assisted by Stephen A. Heald. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1932. $4.00 
Of great value as a reference book, containing speeches 
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Yonkers, World Book Company, 1932. $1.60 
A good brief summary of the history and present or- 
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Mussolini, Diplomate, by Gaetano Salvemini. Paris, 


Grasset, 1932. 15 francs. 
A scathing attack on Mussolini’s foreign policy by a 
prominent anti-Fascist. 
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